Two or three years ago readers of The Times Literary Sup'
plement were entertained by one of those quarrels that
occasionally erupt in its correspondence columns.' The pro-
vocation was an article by the distinguished Johnsonian
scholar. Professor Donald Greene, who> while purporting to
review John Wain's recently published Samuel Johnson,
took the opportunity of delivering a bitter, not to say in-
temperate, attack upon James Boswell whose own biography,
the Professor had already proposed, should be 'repealed'.
In the renewed assault Boswell was taken severely to task
for having been chiefly responsible for forging the 'iron' cur-
tain which has fallen between the increasingly complex and
sympathetic Johnson discovered by scholarship and the im-
mutable Great Cham known to the 'general reader'. Profes-
sor Greene went on to quote with approval Edmund Wilson's
description of Boswell as ca vain and pushing diarist'; and to
suggest that Boswell's Life of Johnson 'can hardly be termed
a biography at all', being merely 'a collection of those entries
in BoswelTs diaries dealing with the occasions during the last
twenty-two years of Johnson's life on which they met ,..
strung together with only a perfunctory effort to fill the
gaps'.
The preposterously inflated reputation of Boswell's work,'
Donald Greene continued in growing indignation,
began with a well-organized press campaign, by Boswell and his
friends, of puffing and of denigration of his rivals; and was given
a boost by one of Macaulay's most memorable pieces of journalistic
claptrap ('Eclipse is first, the rest nowhere', etc,); and is sustained
by the band of modem scholars who have invested their profes-
sional energies in the editing of Boswell's colossal hoard of 'private
papers' (in whose aquisition by Yale University a very large sum